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BASIC BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
■ ITALIAN AND SPANISH 

• GROVER CLEVELAnB HIGH SCHOOL / 

Location: « 21-27 Himrod Street, Ridgewood, New York 

Year of Operation: 1980-1981; Second of three years of funding 

Target Languages: - Italian and Spanish 

Number of Participants: 125 Students 

Principal: Myron L. Liebrader 



Program Director: Aldo Guarnieri 
)gr< 



Prograin Coordinator:' Giovanna Saraceni 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 
Grover Cleveland Hjgh School is located in the Ridgewood sec- 
tion of Queens which runs contiguous to the northernmost boundaries of 
Brooklyn. The neighborhood is predominantly working class residential' 
with well kept two- and three-family hOmes. The vicinity around the 
•school is tree-lined and contrasts sharply with the highly industrial 

r 

area along Metropolitan Avenue which. is just a few blocks away. The 
housing around this industrialized area is run-down, especially as' one 

(ravels on Metropolitan Avenue toward the nearby Williamsburg section 
f Brooklyn. The neighborhood of the school is al^o dotted with small 
businesses that serve the local shopping needs. The Shaeffer Brewery, 
a furniture warehouse, and Dairy Mill are also located nearby. 

The school building is a relatively well-kept older structure 
surrounded by grass, shrubs, and trees, giving it a suburban-like qual- 
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Ity. There is evidence of some graffiti but* not in epidemic propor- 
tions. The school is well endowed with fine athletic facilities . 
including a swimmi'ng pool, gyms, tennis courts, and a variety of other 
facilities (shops, art rooms, etc.J in keeping with h large city com- 
prehensive high sc>y)ol . Attractive oak woodwork is found throughout 
the school especially in the principal's and department heads' offices. 
All in all the general appearance of the school is pleasing, although 
some teachers complain at^out the lack of day to day custodial upkeep, 
e^g. blackboards not cleaned regularly. 

The bilingual program enjoys an office equal in size and^at- 
tractiveness to the foreign language department. The pffices, however, 
are located in different wings of the building. The bilingual office 
also serves as a resource center for the program as well as a place to 
which the students in the program can go for extha help or to meet with 
thei r, classroom teachers. An abundance of material seems to be avail-- 
able to the program from its own resources as well as from the foreign 
language de't^artment resources. The community* also offers 5ome resources 
through local public libraries, the Farrini League (a social welfare 
agency), and after-school E.S.L. and Italian classes at local senior 
citizen institutions. 

Grover Cleveland High School is the only secondary school in 
Queens serving limited inglish proficient Italian-speaking students. 
District 32 has one of the highfest concentrations of Italian-speaking 
people in the borough and is also located near Williamsburgh, which 
ha? a 'very higtv density of Hispaiiic non-English residents. Dekalb 
Avenue serves as a port of entry for many of the two thousand new 
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Italian Immigrants arriving e?ch year to New York City/ Most of the 

Jtalian ,immigrarits are from/fhe island of" Sicily. The Sicilian dialect 

/ 

is readily heard in the many Italian specialty stores in the vicinity.* 

» The Hi spanic ^population comes from low income areas of Queens 
and Brookly^. Approximately 20 perceRt of this group come nrom Ecuador, 
^45 percent from Puerto Rico, 20 percent from the Dominican Republic, 
and the remaining 15 percent from Spain. -*nd other Latin American coun- 
tries. The Italian and Hispanic population make up about\45 percent 
of the total school enrollment. 

For other ethnic groups represented in^the school population 
see Table 1. 
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Table 1. 


Home languages of 


StudeTits in the school 


^s a whole. 


• 








LANGUAGE 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS / 


PERCENT - 
TOTAL ^FNROI 1 MFNT 


. PERCEfJT 

! TD 
Lt r 


Ital i an 


800 






Spanish 


473 


* / 

A 'J/9 




Chinese « 


4 


Ipss than H 




Greek 


5 m 


1 Q than 1 ^ 




Haitian 


4 


>ess than 11 


1 CiVfL 


Korean 


6 


1ps<; than 11 


i VJU>b 

• 


Vi fetnamese 


1 


Ipqq than 1^ 




r 0 1 1 sn 


on 


less than 1% 


100% 


Hungarian 


• , 1 


less than 1% 


.100% 


Se^bo-Croatian ^ 


2 


less than 1% 


100% 


German 


512 ' 


16% 


0% 


Other 


1420 • 


44% 


0% 


[Total 


3248 


!ioo% 


1 



Although District 32 is only ten minutes from midtowh Manhat- 
tan, it is relatively isolated from the cent^ of the city because of 
poor subway connections. The nearest subway station is a twenty-minute 
walk from the school. According to one teacher, "many of these ^tu- 
dents^have never been to Manhattan in t'+ieir lives." Surface transpor- 
tation, on the other hand, is quite good, making the school very acces- 
sible to surrounding neighborhoods. The population is relatively 
stable except for about 10 - 15 percent of the Hispanic population 



living with grandparents, aunts and uncles, or married brothers and 
sisters on a temporary ba'sis. These students are usually from broken 
homes artid move from one member of the extended family to another, 
many times returning to their countries of origin during the actual 
school year. ^ 

For the most part the paren^ts^^of^the limited English proficient 
children are skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled blue col lar workers. 
In the majority of the households both parents work leaving these young- ^ 
sters on their own. Many of them have jobs after school or have t<a tend 
to younger siblings. Often the LEP students accompany parents and rela- 
tives to s^ocial agencies and act as interpreters during school time. Be- 
cauje of the low edupattonal level of many Italian parents and the low re- 
gard for education, many children are encouraged not to continue their 
schooling in order to enter the work force. Because of the abqve-mentioned 
problem^,^he dropout rate and attendance rate are high in comparison 
to the rest of the" city. ^ 

In sum, the mobility of some of the -Hispanic group and low regard 
for education among some of the Italian group present the most serious 
obstacles to school achievement. 
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♦ II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

One hundred percent of the Italian -students and seventy percent 
of the Hispanic students. iKe in the attendance area of the school,* 

V • * • *• ^ 

Many of" the Hispjnic students who come from outside the attendance .area 
come* from Brooklyh qr other parts of Queens.. They choose to leave thetr 
neighborhood schools because they feel that^Grover Cleveland has a repu- 
tation for being a "good and stable school." Also many seek a more * • 
integrated and racially balanced setting. -Often their loH^schoqls 'are 
highly racially isolated. 

Program students come with a wide ra,ng# of educational experiences 
from almost, no educatj^n to highly academic secondary, schools in thein-^T 
countries of origiry^ fl^nety percent of the Italian group and seventy 
percent of the Hispanic group are literate in their qative language. 
Likewise their nange of proficiency in English aljo varies from no 
Eriglish at all to some students who are totally mainstreamed and taking 
only nativ^ language classes. 

It has been noted by so^ of the staff that the more literate the 
student is in his native language the more proficient he/she becomes in 
English. The program reflects these^ ranges by providing remediation 
^n^ advanced placement. 

Program students have little opportunity to use English outside of 
^ the school set^ng^as with their ♦friends and relatives their native lan- 
guages are used exclusively. In school, both the Italian and Hispanic' 
groups communicate with each other^n English and also uSe English -in main- 
stream classes including music, art, gym, and occasionally, some typing 

• A. 
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and math. TabTie 2 presents the countries of origin and language, groups of 
all the students in the program. , 











Table 2. 


Number of program students by language 


and country of birth. 










LANGUAGE • 


• 

COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


NUMBER 


PERCENT ' 


Sp^anish 




. 105 


82% 


^Puerto Rico 


50 




• 


Ecuador 


24 






Dominican Republic 


11 






• " Colombia 


• 4 






Mexico 


4 




4 


El Salvador 


2 ■ 






Hondouras 


2 






Urugay 


2 






Chile 


1 






Cuba 


1 ■ 






Guatemala 


*i 






Panama 


1 






Peru 


. 1 






Spain 


1 




Ital ian 


Italy 


23 


18% 


TOTALf * 


" " % 


128 


100% 



t 82 percent of the program students are from Spanish-speaking countries. 

I 18 percent of the program students are from Italy. 

t The highest perceTitage of program students (39 percent^) are from 
Puerto Rico. 



Because there may be selective personal and^environmental pressures 
on students in urban communities, the composition of the student body may 
vary from school to school and grade to grade within a school. Table 3 
presents the distribution of bilingual progrtfm students by grade and sex. 



• 




• 


> 1 


) 

V 

0 ^ 


• 




Table, 3. 


Number aVid' percentages of students by sex 


and grade, iiji^ 








• 






GRAdT" 


MALt 
N 


PERCENT 

OF 
GRADE 


FEMALE 
N 


— ; ' r 

PERCENT 

OF TOTAL 
GRADE N 


PERCENT 
OF ALL ST'UDENTS 


9 


12 


48% 


13 


52% 25 


19% 




22 


. 43% 


29 


57% 51 


40% 


11 


17 


46% 


20" 


54% ■ 37 


29% 

, — a 


12 . 


7 


.47% 


8 


53% ^ \h 


• • 

12% 


Tat a I 

TOTAL 


58 


45% 


- 70' 


55% 128 . 


100% 



• In all grades, the percientages of female students are higher than the per- 
centages of male students. 

• The percentage of program students is highest in the tenth grade and lowest . 
in the twelfth gr^de. 

Because many of the Grove r Cleveland bilingual students are immigrants, 
their educational histories may vary considerably, as the^discussion of student 
characteristics (has indicated. Many have suffered interrupted schooling, or, 
because of a lick of educational' opportunities in their countries of origin, 
have received fe^er years of education than their grade level would indicate. 
BiliTigual program students are reported by age and grade, in Table 4. 
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Table 4. Number of students by age and .grade.* 




**> 










/ 






AGE 


6RADE l£\ 


GRADE 10 


, GRAOt 11 


' GRADE nZ 


TOTAL _^ 


- # 


15 ' 










8 




16 


. 7 








22 




17 ■ 


10 


20 






44 


< 


If 

18 


1 


16 


13 ; 




35^ 




19 




1 


6 


7 


14 




20 • 




A 


1 


1, 


. '2 


• t 


. * 21 






1 


1 


2. 




TOTAL 


24 


51 


37 


15, 


127. 




Percent 
Overage 
For Their 
Grade 


75% 


73% 


57% 


• 

60% 


67% 



* Shaded boxes indicate the expected age range for each grade. 

t 67 percent of the program students are overage for their grade. 

t The percentages of overage students are higher in the ninth and 
tenth grades than in the upper grade levels. 



As Table 4 indicates, the fa^ct that so many students are overage may 
have implications for interpreting student outcomes and setting sta/idards 
for expected rates df growth. These are students, who have missed a year 
qr^twrfe of school, whose grade placement may reflect their age more than 
their prior educational preparation.; As a result they may have a lack of 
cognitive development in their native language which must be addressed, 
it has- impl ications for their ability to acquire oral and literacy skills 
la English. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

y 

The. coordinator is very definite in stating the' program* s philos^ 
ophy.of bilingual education, which is "to hejp the students as much as 
possible while learning English. We try to mainstream students as soon 
as possible while providing supportive services and a tutorial program 
oriented toward a^ college education^" The school administration sup- 
ports this philosophy and feels -that a student should not under normal 
circumstances be in the program for more than two years. • , « ^ 

^' College orientation meetings are Shcou raged by the principal and 
have taken place during the past school years. , 

The program has not been changed or altered since its initiation. 
It has, however, become more organized , and settlejd in ^ts second year 
of funding. ** 

PET^SONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION . \ ' 

Title VII Personnel 

Title VII funds financed t>iree resource teachers, on§ family as- 
sistant, and one paraprof esslonal . One of the r^ource teachers is tri- 
lingual but works predominantly with the Spanish math teacher; one is bi-"" 
lingual Spanish/English and assists in the Spanish natiye'^^-dJisuage classes; 
and the third is bilingual Italian/English, and works in the Italian stxci^l 
studies classes. • * . * 

The project coordinator's in charge of the bilingual program oper- 
ations. She is supervised by tha project <]^i rector who is also the chair- ' 



person of the Foreign Language Department. Chart 1 ir\dicates how the bi' 
•lin'gual program at Grover Cleveland is administered. 
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Chart I. Administration, 
Grover Cleveland High School 



Pri ncipal 
Myron L. tiebrade r 

; Foreign Language Department 
Aldo Guarnieri 

Bil i ngual 'Program 



Aldo Guarmer 



Giovanna Saraceni 



Project Di rector . 
Project Coordinator 



Title VII Staff 



Non-Title VII Personnel 

The bilingual program is also served by one Title I ,paraprofessional , 
and two Title I E.S.L. teachers. In addition, tax levy funds supply: one 
guidance counselor, four Spanish language teachers, and two Italian lan- 
guage teacher^ for the native language classes. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The Grover Cleveland bilingual program philosophy is to provide bi- 
lingual instructional 'and supportive, services to participating students 
with the atm of facilitating their integration into the mainstream of ' 
the school ajid society at the earliest possible date. 

The program has set the goal of f aci 1 itati ng ^t^C^^^a^^ full 
transition into the regular school within two years of^joining the bilingual 
program. This policy is flexible, however, depending on the individual stu- 
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dent's mastery of English and content-area subjects. 

With a^view towards achieving total integration of part/icipating 
students, while strengthentng their khowl^edge of and pride in /their cul- 
tural heritage, the program established the following object f/ves: 

* to improve English language achievement skills^ / 

* to improve English reading skills 

* to improve math achievement. ski 1 1 s 

* to improve subject-area achievement skills 

* to improve n/tive language arts skills 

* to improve ethnic culture understanding 

* to improve attitudes towards schodl 

STUDENT PLACEMENT AND PROGRAMMING ^ 

Student placement in the program is determined by the following 
criteria; 

1. a score at or below the twenty-first percentile on the 
Language Assessment Battery ; 

2. recommendation by counselors at Grover'cieveland or at feeder 
schools; 

3. results of CREST exam; 

4. passport, interview, foreign records, native language, and 
math proficiency testing; 

5. any special ability, such as in math, art, or music is t^ken 
into account when placing students in the various programs 
offered' in the bilingual and mafnstream classes. 
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After careful evaluation of the. student assessment information, 
programs are developed for the students in conjunction vfith guidance 
counselors. Students' progriuns vary according to individual needs. 
For, the most part, students in the program must take the social studies 
sequence. Courses are also offered in bilingual math as well as native 
language studies with advanced placement in Spanish for the more academi- 
cal ly incli ned. 

TRANSITION 

Before a student is placed in a content-area -class, (such as social 
studies, science, or mathematics) which is taught completely in English, 
careful analysis is made of the student's degree of proficiency. Main- 
streaming occurs only when program staff is certain that the student is 
confident that academic success can be achieved in an Engli sh-oriented 
class. 

The student is inainstreamed gradually. First the student is placed 
in major subject-area classes in which instruction is conducted in both 
the native language and English with most texts and mc^terials in En- 
glish. The policy of the program is to increase English as the year 
progresses.' The general rule is to get students using English as soon ' 
as possible without sacrificing content area and self esteem.* 

In* American history/American studies it was observed that in the 
Spanish bilingual classes about 65 percent of the instruction was con- • 
ducted in English by the Instructor while the students tended to re- 
spond approximately 65 percent of the time in Spanish. The board notes 
and lecture were mostly in English and a great deal of code-switching 
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was prevalent. *When addressing each other students used Spanish 90 
percent of tHfe time. ■ * ^ 

In'the Italian bilingual American history /American studfes class 
it was observed that 50 percent of the instruction was conducted- in 
English by the instructor, while students tended to respond roughly 
70 percent of the time in English. When addressing each other, students 
used ftalian about 60 percent of the time. 

^ In discussing students' programs with tlie coordinator it^was found 
that 20 - 25 percent of the students are taking two or more content-are^ 
courses 'in English. Ten percent have com|^eted their English as a second 
language coyrses, but continue to receive content-area instruction in their 
native lan^guage, while 15 students have been total lyl mainst reamed but con- 
tinue to receive support from the bilingual prx)gram. 

The bilingual students' main concern about being mainst reamed is 
the fear Off failure. Adjustm^fe usually comes fairly soon, especially 
^ith the encouragement and support of the bilingual staff. The program 
staff tries to interview mainstreamed students a couple of^ times, a jear. 
and have them participate in the program's extracurricular activities. 

.Parents are very eager to see thei r children i n mainstream classes 
and sometimes push for it too soon. Frequently, many parents dp not 
understand ^e concept of the program. They are asked to visit the 
school more of ten and attend parent meetings to remedy this situation. 

Transition to Engfish is the main objective of the bilingQal program. 
The concept is strongly supported by parents, "students, staff, and admin- 
istration. Students who do ^rheet the exit criteria but still manifest 



difficulties in English receive remediation in ttteir mainstream classes 
through tax-levy and Title I P. S.E.N, funds along with support and en- 
couragement from tha bilingual* staff. 






IV. INSTRUCTJONAL PROGRAM 

The bilingual program includes grade levels 9 to 12, which are 

taught in ungraded groups emphasizing individual instruction. The groups 

are formed in accordance with the students' level of mastery of English 

t 

and their proficiency io the core courses covered by the program. 

Since many sjtudents received their primary and some secondary edu- 
catiOjp in Italian- and Spanish-speaking countries, emphasis is placed in \ 
the content -area courses on modifying and adapting previously learned 
material in order to make it correspond to the curriculum taught in ^ ^ 
American schools. 

Classes taught in Italian and Spanish gradually introduce English 
vocabulary and summaries of the main content discussed.' As students master 
the appropriate terminology and concepts, they are encouraged to use the 
English language. 

All classes are taught five periods per week, a period lasting 
forty minutes. * ^ 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

All students participating in the bilingua> program receive in- 
struction in English as a second 'language (E.S.L.), which is scaled 
according to-prof iciency in preparation for transition into the reg- 
ular English classes. Table 5 gives a breakdown of these E.S.L. 
courses. * * 



• f * 





Table 5. 


Instruction 


in EngVish as a second lanquaqe. 












COURSE 
TITLE 
AND LEVEL 


NUMBER 

OF 
CLASSES 


AVERAGE 
CLASS • 
REGISTER 


DESCRIPTION 


CURRICULUM 
OR 

MATERIAL IN USE 


f 










E.S.L. 1 


3 


21 

4 


Readi ng , 
Writing I 


/■ 

LAOO 1 + Reading texts 


E.S.L. 2 


2 


■ is' 


" Level II 


LADO 2 + " 


E.S.L. 3 


1 




" Level III 


' LADO 3 + " 


E.S.L. 4 


2 ' 


16 


" Advanced 


LADO 4 + " 


Writing Clinic 1 


21 


- " + Compositions 


Guided Writing & 
Free Writing 



INSTRUCTION IN NATIVE LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Each of the classes listed in Table 6, below, is taught exclusively 
in the oative language. One teacher is in charge of each class. ^ 




• 


Table 6. 


• 

Instruction in native language arts. 


COURSE TITLE 
AND LEVEL 


NUMBER OF 
CLASSES 


AVERAGE . 
CLASS REG. 




CURRICULUM OR 


Spanish 8N 


1 


20 


Short stories 

A TntrnHurtinn 

to Literatur^i^ 


Cuentos Hisp^noameri- 

WpQiiUb La uaiiia Qc 1 Ml Da 
* 


Spanish 12 N 


2 


34 ' 


Short stories, 

n1/iv^ nr;imni;ir 


Cuentos Puertorriquenos 
La Darca o\u rescaoor ^ 
etc. 


Advanced 
Placement 


1 


19 


Language arts 


College placement 
curricul urn 


Advanced 
Placement 


1 

1 


15 


LiteratureX , 
Survey / 


Del Solar Hispanico, 
NerudayBorges, Unamuno, 
Galdos% etc. 


Italian 8/10 
« 






Short sfories, 
poems, etc. 


Temas, Perspectives, 
etc. 


Italian 8/10 


1 


22 


Short stories, 
poems, dia- 
logues 


La ragazza di Bube, 
Racconti del 900 


ItaliarV^12N 


1 


26 


Plays, novels, 
short stories 


Fontamara, 11 Disertor 
11 secreto di Luca etc. 
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BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION IN CONTENT AREAS 

Each of the bilingual classes taught in the content areas meet for 
five periods weekly. The curriculum used is that developed by the New 
York City Board of Education, supplemented with extensive materials 
developed by the Grover Cleveland bilinguil staff. Students receive regular 
school credit for all of the bilingual courses. One teacher is in charge of 
each class with the exception of the algebra and social studies classes, in 
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which the teachers were .assisted a paraprofessional. All of these content- 
area classes have one class section except for Spanisit bilinqual economfcs 
and Spanish bilingual ecology which' have two sections each. All of the 
materials used .correspond to the mainstream curriculum. See Table 7 for a 
breakdovln of content-area courses. 



Table 7. 

r, 

y 
/ 

-f-^ 


Bil ingual 


instruction in 


content areas. 










COURSE TITLE 


AVERAGE 
REGISTER 


LANGUAGES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


PERCENT 
ENGLISH 


PERCENT OF 
MATERIALS IN 
NATIVf LANGUAGE 


Italian 










American'History 


12 


Ital./E,nq. 


§ 40% 


0% 


Algebra 2 


12 


It a 1. /Eng. 


50% 


0% 


Bilinqual Math 


12. 


Ital./Eng. 


50% 


0% 


Spanish 










9th year SociaV Studies 


15 


S0. /Eng. 


60% 


80% 


Economics 


22 


Sp./€ng. 


60% 


100% 


American History 2 


14 


Sp./Eng. 


70% 


100% ' 


Bilingual Math 


23 


Sp./Eng. 


20% 


0% • 


Algebra 1 


19 


Sp./Enq. 


55% 


0% 


Algebra 2 


15 


Sp./Enq. 


- 50% 


0% 


Algebra 4 


15 


Sp./Eng. 


80% 


0% 


Ecology 


28 


Sp./Enq. 


60% 


0% 


General 




» Enqlisf^^ 






Social Studies 2 - F/S* 


21 




'100% 


0% 


Sigence 2 - F/S** ^ 


17 

\ 1 


Engl ish 


100% 


0% 

1 



* Non-program E.S.L. students 

*♦ Mixed italian/Spanish-speaking students 



MAINSTREAM CLASSES 

All program students are enrolled in mainstream classes in art, music, 

and physical education. "Criteria for entry into major subject mainstream 

/ 

o > 
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classes are based upon teacher referral, pupil reques^T, and test scores. 
Transition into mainstream is gradual: as proficiency in Enqlish develops 
mainstream classes are added. All mainstream bilingual students are pro- 
vided with counsel.inq and follow-up services by the bilingual program and 
remain \x\ some ay connected to the^program during their stay at Grover - 
Cleveland High School. Prograrp students serve as valuable resources in 
the foreign language advanced placement courses. Latin American studies 
will soon become part of the Board of Education social studies require- 
ments. 




Table 8. Mainstream cla^sses .fn which 


program students are enrolled. 




rnMPONFNT/SUR.lFfT 


NUMBER OF 


CRITERIA FOR 


Art* 


38 


* - 

m 

Choice 


Music* 


45 


11 




1 JO 




Chemistry 


5 


Test Placement 


12th Year Math 
American History 


2 * 
3 


11 

Reg. Mainstream 


Ecoloqy-English 


13 


Choice 


Typing 


4 




Physics 


4 


Test Placement 

a* 


Adv. Placement 
Spanish Language 


^ 10 


M 

f 


Adv. Placement 
Sp. literature 


15 


II 


* Spanish 8/10 


.5 


Choice 


I Italian Q/10 ' 


3 


II 


Geometry 


5 ■ 


Test Placement 



.* Each student must take one term of art and one of music. 
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' • V. NON- INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM DEV ELOPMENT ' ' * ' 

f)urinq the academic year 1980-81, under Title VII funding; the Grover 
Cleveland bilingual staff jjeveloped curriculum materials in' Italian and 
Spanish as well as unit and Ipsson plans fbr all of the bilingual courses. 



Table 


9. Curriculum materials developed 1980-81. 








CONTENT AREA 


CUf?RICULUM/MATERIALS 


IN'CIASSROOM USE? 


Math 


Algebra 3 - Spanish 


^ , No ' 




Algebra 4 - Spanish 


Ves 

^ yes . ; . 




Algebra 2 - Italian 


Social Studies 


American history- Spanish 


Yes* ■ ) 




American history- Italian 


Yes : / 




Economics - Ital ian 


No 



In addition to materials developed with Title VII funds, ^the program 
uses Title I -'P.S.E.N. funds for math^materials and games. Two^' copies of 
all materials, curriculum, and textbooks are kept for use by tpachers and- 
students In the resource center. The center also^K^uses excel lent refer- 
ence material-s such as dictionaries, slides, filmstrips, and kits. 

RESOURCES 

The Grover Cleveland library has a substa-ntial collection of books in 
Spanish and Italian which include novels, textbooks, and periodicals. A 
foreign language corner has byn developed along with a special refereipce 
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settion for Spanish language materials. The bilingual and foreign language 
offices also serve as resource rooms with a wide range of commercially and 
teacher-made materials. 

SUfPORTIVE SERVICES ' ' ^ 

Providing supportive services continues to be a very important aspett of 
the bilingual program. Individual attention is essential in easing the transi- 
tion into an all -English-speaking environment. 

Supportive services are provided to students and their .fami lies 
both in school and out by a tax-l«vy trilingual guidance counselor* a Title 
VII family assistant, and a Title I - P.S.E^K. paraprofessional . 

Tutoring is given to students in need of extra help two times a week 
by two paraprofessi onals and two tax^levy teachers. Referrals for tutoring 
are made on the basis of oral interviews, tes'^t scores, or teacher recommen- 
dations. ' . 

The trilingual guidance counselor does all the prtf^ramming eind 

counseling and acts as a liaison between program^ students and the monolingual 

staff. She sees each student in the pr^ogram at least two times a year. The 

family assistant makes home visits upon request from the family or when 

particular problems arise. This past year, only three home visits were m^dfe. 

» 

However, many fami 1 ies***come to school to se6k her assistance with transitions 
of documents, legal matters, insurance applications, etc. The family assis- 
tant, in conjunction with the paraprofessional, also tutors students with 
iridividual school W^rk. Home contact is also maintained by telephone with 

students* homes on* the average of--two to fiVe phone calls a week, especially 

*■ - . 

for reasons of absence or school problems. 
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Career Counseling ^ 

This j^ear the program ha/ put a great deal of .effort in pro^Hffng 
career and vocational counsel ij^g to the bilingual students.* 

The trilingual counselor and the college advisor invited a. speaker 
from Queensborough Community College for a career orientation conference at 
Grover Cleveland High School. Program students have also attended bilingual 
career conferences at Queensborough Community College and Columbia University. 
The coordinator and program staff also spend many hours counseling the stu- 
dents throughout the year. 

f 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT . * " 

All of the bilingual staff members participate in staff tnafning 
activities which include: workshops; meetings; conferences.' 

Workshops and Meetings - ^ ^ . , 

Monthly meetings are held by the program director with the 'goal of 
improving the skills of the entire staff in dealing with the many .needs and 
problems of the program students. Some of the topics covered, are: 

1. mainstreami ng; 

2. placement; 

3. student progress; 

• V 4. providingi. tutorial help; 

5. home problems. % 
Weekly consultation sessions are also held in 6rder to discuss stu- 
detjts' problems with school, attendance, home, etc. in addition, the coordi- 
nator and director attend workshops on proposal writing, one for state g^nts 
and the other for Title VII. 
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Conferences 

The coordinator and various (retnbers of the bilinglial staff attended 
the fallowing conferences during the 1980-81 school year: 

1. State Education Conference; 

2. Ctty-wide Conference for Hispanic and 
Italian parents; 

•» 

3. Evaluation Design Conference given by the 
Board of Education; 

# 

4. Bilingual Career Orientation Conference 
sponsored .by Queensborough Co/nmunity College; 

51 Columbia University Career Conference sponsored 

by the Bilingual Education Service Center (B.E.S.C.)' 

University Courses 

All of the bilingual teaching staff hold advanced degrees and have 
extensive professional preparation at the university level. No additional 
university courses were taken by them during the 1980-81 .academic year.^ One 
paraprofessional staff member, on the other hand, Ms enrolled in university 
courses and is working to obtain her teaching license. She has taken 27 
credits in the 1980-81 school year. 

The program is experiencing difficulty in finding proficient bilingual 
licensed science teachers. In order to remedy this situation for the time 
being, licensed foreign language teachers are being trained by the chairman 
of the science depaf;tment. 

PARENT PARTICIPATIok ^ 

The Parent/Student /Community Advisory Committer meets monthly at 
noon in the library and is made up of the coordinator (1), teacherrs (4), 
th€ family assistant (1), students (10), and parents (10). Its 



function is to keep parents informed of p|*ogram development, arrd to gather 
inpvt for the program formation as well as to encoura'ge both parents and 
students to consider furthering the students' education afttr graduation.- 

The school offers adult educatiort to the parents of the bilingual 
students. Some of the eodrses which are offered are English as a second 
language, sewing, swUnmlng, etc. Most of the parents do .not take advantage 
of these services because they work during the day and do not have the time 
and energy to devote to activities outside the home. In addition, most of 
^:he Hispanic parents live out of the district and would have to travel the 
subway at night. In fact, parent participation on a regular basis seems 
to be one of the major problems of the program. 

.^The most successful ways of getting ^parents to participate in school 
activities have beea through the following:. 

1. open school week; 

2. international fe^ival (1,000 parents attended, parents 
made costumes and cooked typicaV foods); 

3. , cake sale to help Italian earthquake victims; 

4. Parent/Teacher Association functions. 

, When these parents are asked to participate personally through phone 
calls before meetings and letters sent home, the response is rather good, but 
a great deal of e.ffort is/necessary on the part of the program staff In order 
to get regular parenta/ participation. 
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AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Extracurricular Activities 

Program students participated actively in the bilingual program and 
scho^l-v#1de extracuri^icular activities. The Italian Club, the Library Club, 
the Language Fair, the Language Magazine, the soccer team, and weekend trips 
seem to be the most popular. 

In sports, the soccer team, which is made up of 95 percent bilingual 

students, won the City Championship for 1980-81 academic year, 
* 

Student Performance ^ 

In an attempt to better understand the factors underlying the movement 
of students through and out of the program, data were collected on the reasons 
given for students leaving the program during the 1980-1981 school year and 
are presented in Table 10, ^ 
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10. 


Numtj6r of students 


leaving the program. 














REASON FOR 
LEAVING 


GRADE 9 


GRADE 10 


'GRADE 11 GRADE 12 


TOTAL 


Graduated 






« 8 


8 


Returned to 
native Lountry 


3 


2 




/ 

c 
3 


Discharged (Job) 


1 








Discharged 
(Reason Unknown) 


*< 


1 






Truant 




1 






Dropout 


1 








TOTAL 


5 


4 


^ § - 


17 * 



Source: Individual student data forms submitted by the program. 

• Approximately 13 percent of the 'total program population left during 
1980-1981. 

• Approximately one-half of the students leaving the program were twelfth 
graders who graduated (6 percent of the total program pppulation). 
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An exami^nation of the post-high sjcfiool plTns\of the bilingual pro-' 
gram students repeals the following: / ) 



/ 



Table 11. Post-high^chool plans of bilingual 


program 


students. 




PLANS 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


s 


College 


63 • 


50% 




Vocational or 
. Career Training , 
School 


< 

13 ' 


10% 




Job 


3 


2% 




Armed Forces 


6 






Keep a Household 
\ Undecided 


13 ' 
16 


10% 
13% 




Unknown 


12 


9% 




TOTAL 


126 


100% 





• The ^reat minority of the bilingual program students (60 percent > 
plan to attend colleOe (63 students) or to s$ek addi*tional vocational 
or 'career training (13 students)^, 

t Another two percent desire full-time employment after graduation. 

Program students have excelled academically. Of the eight bilingual 
program students graduating; 100 percent are going to college. Two are in 
the top ten of. the graduating class. Ten percent of the bilingual students 
are on the honor roll. Of the 58 students inducted into Arista^ the honor 
society, ten were program .students. In January, 1981, 100 percent passed 
the social studies citywitfe examination. Three Italian bilingual students 
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participated In Italian culture week essay contests, and they all won 
first prize In their various categories. Also, special commendation 
should be categories. Also, spciciai commendation should be made for the 
program's award>w1nn1ng Foreign Language Magazine. U\ addition to school 
extracurricular activities, the majority of program students hold jobs out- 
side of school . 

T^le 12 below provides a view of program students compared with the 
rest of the school population in the areas of attendance and dropout rates. 



Table 12. Student performance comparison. 



100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 



92% 



'82% 



Rate of Attendance 



8% 



4% 









•Drop-Outs 



tudents 
Regular School 



btudents 




Source: program recoMs. 

f The attendance rate of program students Is ten percent higher than 
that of the student body as a whol6. 

9 The ^Ichbol -wide drop-out rate Is twice that of the bilingual program. 
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VI. FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. INSTRUMENTS. AND FINDINGS 

* 

The following section presents the assessment instruments, procedures, 
and the evaluation of student achievement iii. 1980-1981 . Students were assessed 
in English language development, growth in mastery of native language, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, and miscellaneous courses. The following are 
the areas assessed and the instruments used: 



English as a second language--CREST 
( Criterion Referenced English Syntax 
Test ; Levels 1, II, III) 

Reading in Spani sh--Interamerican Series, 
Prueba de Lectura (Total reading, forfns B5 
and AS, Levels 2, 3, 4, 5) 

Mathematics perfonnance--Teactjey*-made tests 

Science p€rfonnance--Teacher-made tests 

Native language arts perfonnance--Teacher- 
made tests 

Miscellaneous courses- -Teacher-made tests 
Attendance--School and program records 



The following analyses do not represent estimates of how students would 
have performed in the absence of ttie bilingual program because of the unavail- 
ability of appropriate compar'isfim 'groups. Further, no comparison \yith other 
groups on the CREST and Prueba de Lectura were possible because of the inappli- 
cability of test norms to this sample of students. ^ 
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Achievement In English As A Second Language 

The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) was used to mea- 
sure growth in English proficiency. The instrument tests mastery of specific 
syntactic skills at three levels. Levels I and II contain 25 objectives each, 
such as knowledge of present-tense forms of the verb "to be" (LeveTl), or 
possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material at the advanced Level 
III is organized into 15 objectives, such as reflexive pronouns-. At each level, 
students are asked to complete four items per objective; The items are multiple 
choice with four possible answers. Mastery of a skill objective is defiried as 
a student's ability to answer three out of four items correctly. 

Since CREST test Levels I and II have a maximum score of 25 while Level 
III has a maximum scored 15, the gains across levels are not directly compar- 
able. In addition, students generally pre-test higher in the higher levels. 
' Therefore, room for gain has been measured by subtracting the pre-test score 

from the maximum score attainat^Te. The actual gain of students has been divided 

* 

by room for gain to get the percent possible gain attained. | 

Breakdowns are reported by grade and level for students who were pre- 
and post-tested with tfie same level test. This r^ort provides information on 
the average number of objectives mastered, and the average number of objectives 
mastered per month of treatment in fall and spring, semesters, by Sparitsh- and 
Italian-speaking students. 

Achievement In Spanish Langoa^e Reading 

Correlated t-tests on the pre- and post-standardized tests in Spanish 
^reading achievement were done to determine whether or nqt the difference be- 
tween pre-test and post-test mean score! was significant, i.e. larger than woulfi 
^ be expecfted by chance variation. Ediicatfonal significance was determined for 



ft 
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each grade level by calculating an "effect size" rased at\ observed summary 

r 

statistics using the procedure recommended by Cohen. Effect size is an estimate 
of the differ^ce between the pre-test and post-test means freed of the in- 
fluence of sample size ^aa^xpressed in standard deviation units. Substantial 
differences that exist may fail to reach statistical significance if the number 
^ ',of observations is sm^U. .Similarly, statistically significant differences are 
often not educationally meani^ngful. Thus, effect size permits a more meaningful 
appraisal of project outcomes. As a rule of thumb^ the following effect size 
indices are recommended by Cohen as guides to interpreting educational signifi- 
cance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5 = .20 = small ES 

a difference of 1/2 = .50 = medium ES , 

a difference of 4/5 = .80 = large ES ' 

y 

Teacher-Made Tests 

y 

The number of students enrolled, and the number and percent pa'ssin^ 

t 

, examinations in mathematics, science, social studies, native language arts, 
and miscellaneous courses are reported for each language group by subject, 
grade, aj[id semester in the appropriate tables^. In courses other than native 
language arts, data on students taking mainstream courses while receiving 
f tutoring through the program and data on* students receiving content instruc- 

tioj)fTh their native language were combined. ^ 




^Ml) Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavioral 
Sciences (Revised Edition).* New York:^ Academic Press, 1977, Chapter 2. 
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Table 13. Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 



OT tne Lruerion Referenced English Syntax Test 
J; number of objectives mastereq and objectives 
mastered per month^ ' ' Z 



(Spanish-speaking students, fa^l) 



f'OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF AVERAGE OB^JECTIVES 

GRADE STUDENTS OBJECm^ MASTERED OBJECTIVES' tlONTHS OF MASTERED 

PR4|p^ POST MASTERED * TREATMENT PER MONTH 



,9 


' 8 


10.2 • 




3.0 


2.7^ 


Ww 1-11 


* 


10 


23 


10.6 


14.7 


•4.1 


2^7' 


• 1.52 




u 


is 


10.5 


" i3.7 


,1 3.2 

* 


2.9 


1.10 


✓ 


12 


6 


10.7 . 


13.7 


3.0 


2.8 


1.07 






* Post-test minus pre-test. 



. Spanish students 1n grades 9 through 12 mastered 3.6 objiectlves during 
the fall Instructional months. . . ^ • 

. Mastery rates at each grade were compaVaWel.^nd ranged from 1.07 ob- 
jectives per month by twelfth-grade student's to 1.52 p^ month by 
tenth-grade students. • • 



Table 14. Perforwance of students tested on the CrKerton Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) : 
average mwber of objectives Mastered by grade and Ust level . 

(Spanlsh^speaklng stu<^nts» fall) 







^ LEVEL 


1 


• 




LEVEL 


II 






LEVEL 


III 




GRADE 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER 0^ 
OBJECTIVES HASTEREO 
PRE POST 


% 

GAIN* 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTI^S MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* 


N 


AVERAGE NUMBER Of 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


GAIN* 


9 


3 


13.7 




2.6 


4 


8.2 


11.7 


3.5 


1 


8.0 


10.0 


2.0 


10 


12 


13.0 


17.2 


4.2 


7 


a. 4 


13.3 


4.9 


4 


7.0 


10.0 


3.0 


11 


2 


18.5 


■ 21.0 


2.5 ^ 


3 


8.7 . 


16.3 


7.6 


11 


9.5 


ll.7 


2.2 


12 










3 


13.3 


18.7 


5.4 


3 


, 8.0 


8.7 


0.1 



. fOTALS 17 



13.8 



17.5 



3.7 



17 



NOTE: nmk»\ of objectives for each level: Lev^l "J^^j"' ^^^^''^ 
♦ Post-test iftlnus pre-test. ^ 

4 



9.3 



14. 4< 



5.1 



19 



8.7 



10.8 



2.1 



Proportionate gains «fere equivalent acrdss the thnse levels ot the test. 

Level 1 studenU* gain of 3.7 objectlvtik was a i«dstery of 33 percent of the W^Z objectives 
(25 - p.8) which were not passed on the fall pre-test. 

Level II students' gain of 5.1 objectives wa$ a mastery of 32 percent of the 15.7 objectives 
(25 - 9.3) not passed on the pre-test. . ^ 

Level III students* gain of 2.1 objectives was a mastery of 33 percent of the 6.3 objectives 
(15 - 8.?) not passed on the pre-test. 

Students* post-test score's Indicated that the level of mastery ji^as similar among those tested 
with Levels I and III but lower among those tested with Level 1;^* Level I students passed a 
total of 17^5 of the 25 objectives (70 percent). Level 1 1 students passed 14.4 of their 25 
objectives (58 percent) and Level III students passed 10.8 off their 15 obtectlves (72 percent). 
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Table 


15. Results 


Of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST): \ 




number of objectives 


mastered and objectives mastered per month. y 






(Spanish-speaking students, spring) 




GRADE 


f OF 

STUDENTS^ 


AVERAGE NUHBEt OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED * 


■ AVERAGE 
MONTHS OF 
TREATMENT 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED 
PER MONTH 


9 


10 


7.4 . 


11.9 


4.5 


2.9" 


1.55 • . 




22 


7.8 


12.0 


4.2 


2.7 


1.56 


4 


7 


10.0 


12.9 


' 2.9 


2.9 


1.00 




5 


8.4 


11.2 


2.8 


3.0 


0.93 


TOTALS 


44 


8.1 ^ 


12.0 


,3.9 


2.8 


1.39 



* Post-test minus pre-test. 

. students mastered. an average of 3.9 objectives.- during the spring, at a 
rate of 1.39 objectives per month of instruction. 
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Table 16 



^ ^ 

.^ MrforwAice of students t 
^veraq^^maber of obiectT 



tested on the Criterion Reference^d English Syntax Test (CREST) : 
ves mastered ^by grade and test level. 



(Spanish-speaking students, spring) 



LEVEL 1 

AVERAGE NUHBEK UF 
06J£CriVES HASTbKEt) 

PRE POST' tiAIN* 



LEVEL It 

AVERAGE NUHBER OF 
OBJECTIVES HASTEREt) ^ 



LEVEL ill 

AVlKAGE NUHBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTtREO 



PRE 



POST 



GAiN* 


N 


PRE 


POST 


GAIN 


4.0 


6 


7.0 


10.8 


3.8 


5. 2 


8 


6.9 


9.6 


'2.7 


6.0 


6 


8.7 


11. 0 


2.3 




5 


8.4 


11.2 


2.8 



9 
10 
U 
12 



3 *b.O 
3 jol 7 



12.0 6.0 

- ^ 

lS.7 5.0 



2 
\ 



10.5 
7.6 
18.0 



H,5 
12.8 
24.0 



1_ 



> ^ ' .8.3 



.104 At S 



13.8 



5.J 



14 



8.8 



13.9 



5.1 



24 



7.7 



10.5 



NOTE: niMiber of ^ob.HictJl v«s for each ley^l: Level 1/(25)^ Level II (?S), L&yel ill (IS); 
* Post-teit •<nus pre-test. 



> * . f}ro0orl}OAa{e gair 




ns ti«re equivalent acrosjr the £hree levels of the test. 



•Mevel J' students' gain of b«S objectives was a Mastery of 33 percent of the 16.7 objectives 
(25 -"8.3) which were not passed on the spring pre-test.^ * ; 

« Level II v^udents* gaia of 5.1 objectives was a mastery of 31 percent of the 16.2 objectives 
(^5 - 8.8) jfiot passed oo the" pre-t^st. ' 

. LeveJ 1 1 1 vStudent'ff' gain of 2.8 objectives was a fustery of 38 percent of the 7.3 objectives 
(15 - 7.7) not passed on the prtt-test. ^ • 



. Students' post-test scores indicated that students tested with Level III hagK higher level of 

/MStery than stu<)ents tested'Mlth the pther two levels. Level I students a total of 

13.8 of the 25 objective^' (5S percent). Level II students passed 13.9 of their 25 objectives 
(56 ' 



(56 percent) and> Level lit stu^nts passed 10.5 of their 15 objectives (70 percent). 
There is a strong relationship bet««een test level and grade.. 



2.8 
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Table ll** Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test(CREST) ; 







(Italian-speaking students. 


fall) 


1 


GRADE 


# OF 

STUDENTS 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE POST 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED * 


AVERAGE 
MONTHS OF 
TREATMENf 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED 
PER- MONTH 


0 


O 

c 


l.*5 


5.0 


.3.5 




2.6 


1.35 


^ 10 


2 


9.0 


11.0 


2;t3 




. 1.5 


1.33 


H 


7 


11.0 


15.0, 


4.0 




"2.6 


1.54 


12 


3 


11.3 


12.0 


0.7 




2.9 


0.24 


TOTALS 


' 14 


9.4 


12.4 


3.0 


v. 


2.5 


1.20 


* Post- 


test minus 


pre-test. 




4 









. Italian students in grades 9 through 1? mastered 3.0 objectives during 
the fall instructional months. 

; Mastery r'ates in grades 9 through 11 were comparable. The mastery rate 
among grade 12 students was low,* but this wgs a function of high pre-test 
scores. 

/ 
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Table 


18. Perforwance of 


students 


tested on the 


Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) 








average 


niMber 


of objectives 


Mstered by qrade and test level. 




















(ItalldQ-speakIng students, 


fall) 












LEVEL 


1 








LEVEt 11 






LE^ 


III 








AVEKAGE NUHBEK OF 




A 


AVEKAGE NUHBER OF 






AVCKAGE NUHBEK Of 








OBJECTIVES 


HASTEKEI) 




OBJECTIVES MASTERED 






OBJECTIVES MASTERED 




GRADE 


H 


PRE 


POST 


GAIN* 


N 

If 


PRE 


POST 


GAIN* 


N 


PRE 


POST 


GAIN* 




2 


l.S 




3.S 




















\ 


12.0 


13.0 


l.O 


I 


6.0 


9.0 












11 

i 


\ 


13.0 


2,5.0 


12.0 


3 


lO.O 


13.7 


3.; 


i 


U.3 


12.0. 


0.7 


12 


















3 


11.3 


12.0 


0.7 


TUFALS 


4 


7.0 


12.0 


5.0 


4 


9.0 


12.6 


3.S 


6 


U.3 


12.0 


0.7 



^ , ^ , . w.. . . ^i.-..,, w^v^. •« f f w%. t ^ t ^ f m 

* Post-test ninus pre-test. ^ 

. Proportionate oains among students had a tendency to decrease with the level of the test; however, since 
so fpw students were tested at each level, these differences are probably, insignificant. 

. Level 1 students* gain of S.O objectives was a mastery of 28 percent of the 18 objectives (25 - 7) which 
^#er^ not passed on the spring pre-test. ^ 

. ^.evftl M students* qain of 3.6 objectives was a piastery of 22 perifent of the 16 objecti ves (26 - 9) nj^t 
passed on the pre-test. ^ . . ' 

. level III students* gain of .7 objectives was a mastery of 19 percent of the 3.7 objectives (16 - 11.3) 
not passed on the pre-test. These students were functioning near the ceiling of the test. ' 

. Students* post-test scores indicated that students tested with Level 111 has a higher level of mastery 
than those tested with the other two levels of the test. Level I students passed a total of 12.0 of their 
2b objectives i4H percent). Level II students passed 12. S of their 26 objectives (SO percent) and 
Levpl III students passed 1^.0 o( their 16 objectives (BO percent). 
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19. Results 


of the 


Criterion Referenced English Syntax 


Test (CREST): 




tlumber 


of objec 


tlves mastered and objectives mastered per montff. 




^ 


^ (Ita11aln-speak1ng students, spring) 






# OF ^ 


AVERAGE 


NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE 


OBJECTIVES 


GRADE 


STUDENTS 


OBJECTIVES MASTERED 


OBJECTIVES MONTHS OF 


MASTERED 






PRE 


POST 


MASTERED * TREATMENT 


PER MONTH 


9 


1 \ 


3.0 


13.0 

• 


10.0 2,7 


•3.70 


10 


2 


7.0 


13.5 


6.5 2.9 


2.24 


11 


^ . 6 


7.5 


12.8 


5.3 2.7 


• 

1.96 


12 


2 


11.0 


12.5 


1^ 3.i 


0.48 

1 


lUIALS 




6.9 


12.9 


6.0 2.8 


1 

2.14 1 

1 



* Post-test minus pre-test. 



. Students mastered an average of 6.0 objectives during the spring, at a rate 
of 2.14 objectives per month of Instruction. The rate of mastery varied 
considerably across grades but the small number of students Involved 
makes Interpretation of these <lata difficult. The overall rate of mastery 
is high, despite the fact that ceiling effects among the twelfth graders 
I depress the outcomes. 
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Table 


7n pprfnraance of Students 


1! 

fm<fi^ rwi th« Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) 




averaae nunber of objectives i 


MStered by grade and test leve 


1. • 






* 




(Italian-speak Inq students, sprinq) 










1 run t 




LEVEL II 




LEVEL in 




GRADE n 


AVERAGE NUNBER Of 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 

PRE POST GAIR* 


N 


AVERAGE iMMBER OF^ 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 

PRE POST GAIft* 


N 


AVERAGE fWMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTERED 
PRE P05T 


UA 1 n 


9 3 


3.0 13.0 10.0 












10 




2 


7.0 13.5 6.5 








11 




I 


10.0 22.0 '12.0 


5 


7.0 11.0 


4.0 


12 




i 




2 


11.0 12.5 


1.5 



TOTALS 



3.0 



13.0 



10.0 



8.0 



16.3 



8.3 



7 



8.1 

III (l5). 



11.4 



3.3 



mmh^r of object Ues ^or each level: W l I (25), Level II (Z5), Lever 
Post-test Wmis pre-test. . 

. Proportionate qalns ^lere equivalent across the three levels of the test. 

. Level I ^ttidints* gain of 10.0 objectives was a -wstery of 45 percent of the 22 objectives (25 - 3) uhlch 

were not passed on the sprinq pre-test. 
. Level II students' qain of 8.3 objectives was a «stery of 49 percen) of the 17 objectives (25 - 8) not 

passed on the pre-te«t% 

. Level lll^tudints' qain of 3.3 objectives i«as a mastery of 48 percent of Ihe 6.9 objectives (15 - 8.1) 
not pa$$e<4 on the pre-test. 

Students' post-test scores Indlcat-d that the level o| mastery tended to Increase *1th the °;,^5« 
Leval I students passed a total of 13 of the 25 objectives 52 percent). Level II students passed 16.3 of 
t^l 5 Jbl^c 65 ^rcent) and Levol III students passed ll.« of their 15 objectives {76 percent). 
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Table 21. Native lin<iUiqe reid<t»q <cMeve«cnt for Spanlsh-speiklnq studeivts . 

icance M «eaii total score raw ^c^re j^lfferences between Initial and final test scores In native 
acMeve«ent of students wIMi full Instructional treatment on Level 2 of the Prueba de Lectura > 



GRADE 


N 


PRE 
MEAN 


-TEST 

S.TANOAR0 
DEVIATION 


POST- 
MEAN 


TEST 

STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


MEAN 

DIFFERENCE 


CORR. 
PRE /POST 


t 


P 


ES 


9 


3 


»6.7 


IS. 9 


93.3 


^ 17.; 


6.6 


.98 


3.05 


<.10 


1.76 


10 


16 


89.7 


17.2 


98.6 


11.7 


8'.9 


.70 


2.88 


<.05 


.72 


11 


2 




1.4 


101.5 


2.1 


5.5 


* -1.00 


2.20 


.27 


1.56 


12 






















TOTAL 


21 


89.9 


1S.9 


98.1 


11.8 


8.2 


.73 


3.48 


<.005 


.76 



. Spanhh-speaklnq students In grade 10 wbo were tested w1t4i.LeVe I 2 of the Prueba de Lectura wade qalns In their 
native lan<|ua(|e achleveiwnt .<h1ch were both Stat1st1c4ly (P < -^5) and educationally (ES » .72) significant. 

. The gain of 6^6 points by grade 9 students tested with Level 2 ^as educationally significant (ES - 1.76). Due* ; 
to the siMlt mmi^r of students, this gain was not statistically significant (p < .10). 

. The gain of 5.S points by grade 11 students, like the gain by grade 9 students was s1qn1f1<;ant educattonally 
.but 00^ statistically. Ohce again, this ^s a result of the small number of students who were test^ with this 
level of the test. 

^ The Mphest score possible on Lovel 2 of this test Is 110. 
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Table 22. iUttvc Uftguage reading achlevewent for Spani sh-speaking students. 

Slqntnc»nce of met9. toti^aw score dtfferances bet»«en \n\t\»\ M ftnil trs^scores In ttitive 
li»iii<,e achtevewnt of stiKtents wUh full Instructtooal treati«ent on Level 3 of the Prueba de Lectura. 



PRE-TEST POST-TEST 



GRADE 


91 


HE AN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


MEAf( 
DIFFERENCE 


CORR. 
PRE/POST 


t 


P 




9 


11 


81.9 


' 18.0 


87.7 


* 16.9 


* 5.8 


.95 


3.46 


<.01 


^ 1.04 


10 


19 


77.3 


16.0 


88.7 


U.2 


9.4 


.82 


4.42 


^ <.001 


1.01 


11 


IS 


B6.3 


^ 11.6 


93.9 


,10.6 




.71 


3.46 


<.oos 


.89 


12 


2 


66.0 


21.2 


72.5 


14.8 


6.5 


1.00 


1.44 


<.39 




TOTAL 


'47 


80.ft 


15.7 


88.6 


14.2 


7.8 


.86 


6.67 


<.00l 


.97 



Spanlsh-speaklnq sttnlents In grades 9 throur|h U who werft test^jd with Level 3 made gains which were boU» 
educationally and statistically slgnUlcaot. 

Grade 12 students' gain' of 7.8 raw ^c ore points was educationally significant but. Mi ^ result of the small 
iioi«her of students, was not statlstt^ally significant. 

Gains by grade level Vai^ged from a low of 5.8 In the nlnth-grade to ^.4 1h the tenth-grade. for an average 
gain of 7.8 points. . • 

The highest score possible on Level 3 of this test Is 125. 
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Table 


23. Native lanoua^ readinq achievement for Spanish-speaking students. 








significance of 

«rhlAtfAM»nt of 


Mean total raw score differences 
studeats with full Instructional 


between Initial and final 
treatment on Levels 4 and 5 


test scores In native language 
of the Prueba de Lectura. 































DOC 

rKt 






- 1 t Ji 












GRADE 


n 


It All 


STANOARO 
new 1 iTinM 




STANDARD 


HfAN 

Dfl^FFRFNTF 


COHR. 
PRE /POST 


t 


p 


ES 


LEVEL 4 








• 














Q 


u 




















10 


' 5 


56.6 


13.9 


68.2 


i 8.4 


11.6 


.75 


2.75 


<.05 


1.23 


11 


10 . 


65.5 


15.9 




13.1 


13.7 


.84 


4.95 


<.001 


1.57 


. \2 


8 


66.8 


15.8 


75.6 


14.1 


8.8 


.82 


2.73 


<.05 


.9/ 


TOTAL 


23 


64.0 


15.3 


75.6 


12.8* 


11.6 


• 81 


6.24 


<.00l 


1.80 


LEVEL S 






















* I? 


1 


?0.0 




74.0 


> 


4.0 











, Gains by grade level ranqed from a low of 8.8 In 9' a<1e 12 to 13.7 in grade 10, for an average gain of 11.6 
points on Level 4 of this test. 

. The gains of grade 10 through 12 students tested with Level 4 were both educationally and statistically 
significant. 

. The highest score possible on either Level 4 or 5 of this test Is 125. 
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Table 24. Watlve language reading achievement for^ltal ian-speak^nq students . 

Significance of i«an total raw score differences t)etween ii>4t1a1 and final test scores in 
native language achievei^nt of students with full instructional treatment on teacher-wade tests. 







m. 


-TESf 


POST 


-TESf 












GRADE 


N 


HE AN 


STAHOARD 
DEVIATION 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


HE AN 

DIFFERENCE 


CORR. 
PRE /POST 


t 


f 

P 


ES 
■ — ■ ■ 


9 


S 


S2.2 


15.6 


- 57.2 


15.0 


5.0 


■513 

.98 


3.63 


<.05 


1.62 * 

V 


10 


4 


73.0 


12.1 


82. S 


8.6 


, 9.5 


.96 


4.21 


<.05 


2.11 


11 


9 


72.4 


5.8 


80.1 


6.9 


7.7 


.59 


3.94 


<.0l 


1.11 


12 


4 


79.0 


14.3 


86.0 


10.6 


7.0 


.99 


3.58 


<.05 

* 


1.79 


TOTAL 


7.7. 


69.1 


14.3 ^' 


76.4 


14.3 


7.3 


.95 


7.25 


<.00l 


















Nt- 









ItaUan-speaklnn students In qrades 9 thro.in»< 1? significant natns tn thelr nattve 1anqua<i<; achlevcwnt. 

Gains ranged fro* a \m of 5.0 raw score points tn nlnth-qrade to 9.5 raw score points In tenth qrade. 

fialnfc-at each nrade level had an eHucationat significant (ES) value of more than .80. which Indicates that the 
nalnTwere both statistically and educationally* slqnlf leant. 
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Table 




Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students 








passing teacber-made examinations 


in mathematics. 




















— s 

. FALL 1980 






SPRING 1981 


<SRAOE 


N 
• 


. NUMBER 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


' N 


NUMBER 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


i 9 


15 


13 


87% 


15 


13 


^ 87% 


1 0 


37 


28 


. 76% 


39 


36 


92% 


11 


26 


24 


92% 


28 




79% 


12 


11 


10 , 


91% 


11 


10 


91% 


TOTAL 


89 


75 


85% 


93 


81 


87% 



. The overall pass rate^of Spanish-speaking students in mathematics 
courses in t-he fall was 85 percent. 



. The overall pass rate In the spring was 87 percent. 



Ninth and twelfth graders were the most consistent performers. 
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1 . Table 


26. 


Number and percent of Italian- 


speaking students 


< 




passing teacher-made examinations in mathematics. 




















• 

FALL 1980 






SPRING 


1981 






NUMBER • 


PERCENT 




NUMBER 


PERCENT " 


GRADE 

» ^ 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


9 


3 


1 


33% 


6 


5 


83% 


10 


3 


2 , 


66% 


4 


2 


50% 


11 


9 . 


7 


^ 78% 


9 


6 


67% 


12 ' . 


3 


2 


67% 


2 


2 


100% . 


TOTAL 


18 


12 


.67% 


21 


15 


71% 



. The overall pass rate of Italian-speaking students in the fall was 
67 percent. • 



. The overall pass rate in the "spring was 71 percent. 



. Only one of^the three ninth-graders passed in the fa^l, but five of 
six passed ^n the spring. ' 

. As the number of students in the Italian classes was very small, a small 
change In the number of students passing appeared as large percentage 
differences. Therefore, the percentages of students passing should be 
interpreted with caution. ^ • / 




Table 27. 



Number and percent of^ Spanish- speaking students 
passing teacher-made examinations in science . 



GR/^E N 



FALL 1980 

NUMBER 
PASSING 



PERCENT 
PASSING 



SPRING 1981 

NUMBER 
PASSING 



PERCENT 
PASSING 



9 

10 

vll 
12 



14 
37 
14 
2 



11 
33 
14 

•1 



79% 
94% 
100% 
50% 



14 
16 



14 
40 
15 



74 



100% 
95% 
94% 

100% 



TOTAL -67 



59 



901 



71 



96% 



. The overall pass rate of Spanish-speaking stents in science clasiites 
was 90* percent in the falj. 

. ^e ovrejnan pass rate was an^even higher 96 percent in the springs 

. As^or the Italians, only three students toblk science classes in the 
fall. The percent of students ^passing was 100. In the spring, nine 
^ It a1 tan-speaking students took science courses; 78 percent passed. 
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Table 28* Nuftber and percent of Spanish-speaking students 



passing teacherrmade. examinations in^social studies 







FALL 1980 


-"^^ 




SPRING 1981 




GRADE 


N 
\ 


NUMBER • 
PASSING 


1 

PERCENT 
PASSING 


H 


NUMBEI^ 
PASSING 


■PERCENT 
PASSING 


9 


15 


12 


80% 


15 




93% . 


10 


37 


23 


89% 


42 


37 


• 88% 


11^ 




25 


,96% 


24 . 

• 


23 


96% 


12 


11 


9 


82% 


11 


11 . 


100% 


TOTAL 


•89 


79 

« 


89% 

r 


92 


85 


92% 



# 



. The overall pass rate in social studies irt tlie fall was 89 percent and 
in the spring was 92 percent. These indicate very fine work by students 
and teachers. . 





Table 29. Number and percent of Itafian-speaking students 

passing teacher-made exatni nations -In social studies . 
i . t) 







FALL 1980 






SPRING 


1981 








PERCENT- 




nun DC K 


DCDrCMT 


GRADE 


N 


■ PASSING 


PASSING 


H 


PASSING 


PASSING 


9 








2 


2 


100% 1 


10 ■ 


2 ' 


2 


100% • 4 '' 


2 


50% 


11 y 


' B 


8 


100% 


• 8 


8 


100% 


12 


4 


4 


iop% 


4 


4 


100% 


TOTAL 


14 


14 


100% 


18 


16 


89% 



. The overall passing rate was 100 percent in the fall and 89 percent in 
the spring, both excellent results. 

. The passing rate was 100 percent for all classes except that only two 
•.of the four tenth-graders passed in the spring. 



The nun*er of students was rather small 14 iji the fall and 18 in 

the spring. As- a result, a small change in the number of students 

passing in the t§nth grade, in the ^spring appeared as a- larger percentage 
difference. 
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Table 30. Nurtfcer'and percent pf Spanish-speaking students passing 
tea<^er-made examinations in native language arts > 







fall' 1980 






■^-SPRING 1981 




GRADE 


N 


NUMBER 

PASSING- - 


•PERCENT 
PASSING 


i 


NUMBER . 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


9 


15 


' , 12 


» 80% 


15 




73% 


10 


38 


34 . 


89% 


44- 


38 




U 


26 


i 25 


96% 


28 


27 


' 96% 


12 


11 


.11 


100% 


11 


11 


100% 


TOTAL • 


90 


82 


91% 


98 ' • 


87 


89% 


• 

. The passing rate in native language arts of 91 .percent in 
the fall and 89 percent in the spring are very fine results. 

t " " • »■ 
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Table 


31. 


Number and percent of Italian-speakfng students passing 






teacher-made examinations in native language 


arts. 


















FALL 1980 




SPRING 1981 






nun DC. K 


DC DTCMT 


' NUMBER 


PERCENT 


GRADE 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


N PASSING 


PASSING 


' 9 


• 3 


1 


33% 


^6 5 


83% 


10 


3 


3 


1005 


4 3 


• 

75% 


11 


9 


9 


100% 


8 8 . 


, 100% 


12 


4 


4 


100% 


4 4 


\100% 


J 

. TOTAL . 


15 


17 


89%. 


22 • 20" 


. 91% 



• 89 percent of the fall Italian-speaking students passed, while 91 
percent of the spring students did* 

• Overall, the number of students was small* As a result the only two 
people failing in the fall lowered the passing rate of ninth graders 
to 33 percent* 
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Table 32. 


Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students passing 




teacher-made examlnattonsMn business education and 


vocational education taught in hnglish. 










' FALL 1980 

* 


SPRING 1981 


COUI^SE 


NUMBER PERCENT 
N PASSING PASSING 


NUMBER PERCENT 
N " PASSING PASSING 



Busiffess 19 
education 

Vocational 5 
education 



18 
.5 



95% 
100% 



24 



21 
9 



88% • 
100% 



The passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taktng. business education 
courses in the fall was 9& percent, while the passing rate was 88 percent 
in the spring. 



The passing rate of students in the "Vocatidnal education courses in the 
fall was 100 percent, as was the rate i^^^e spring. 
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TabTe 33. 


Number and percent of Italian- 


-i ^ 

•speaking student^ pisslltfl ' ' 




teacher 


-made examinations in busines* 


education an 


d 




vocational education taught in English. 














• 








FALL 1980 






SPRING 1981 








NUMBER 


PERCENT 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 


COURSE 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


PASSING 


' Business 


"2 


1 


50% 


2 


0 


0% 


education 












' -f 














Vocational 


/ '^ 


6 


86% 


5 


'4 


80% 


education 















The passing rate of Italian-speaking students taking business education 
courses was 50 percent in the fall. Neither of the students taking the 
courses in the spring passed. 

The passing rate in th)e vocational education courses, however, was much 
better, at 86 percent in the fall and 80 percent in the spring.^ 



As the number of students taking the business education courses was so 
small, the numbers should be interpreted with caution. 
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Table 34. Number and percent of Spanish-speaking students passing - 
teacher-made examinations In electives. ^ 







• FALL 1980 






SPRING 1981 




GRADE 


N 


rfUMBER 
-PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


N 


NUKBER 
PASSING 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


. . 10 


5 


4 


80% 


3 


3 


100% 


11 


22 


21 


95% 


26 


24 


92% 


12 


5 


3 


60% 


5 


5 


100% 


TOTAL 


32 


28 


88% 


34 


32 


94% 

ft 



. The passing rate of Spanish-speaking students taking electives was 
88 percent in the fall and 94 percent in the spring. 



The courses included sewing, English electives, cuisine, western 
civilization, childcare, and others. 



Table 35. 



Number and percent of Italian-speaking students 
passing teacher-made examinations in electives* 



GRADE 



FAtL 1980 

NUMBER 
PASSING 



PERCENT 
PASSING 



N 



SPRING 1981- 

NUMBER 
PASSING 



PERCENT 
PASSING 



9 
11 
12 



2 
6 



lOOX 
lOOX 



6 4 

6 ' 4 
6 5 



66% 
66% 

t 

83% 



TOTAL 



100% 



18 



13 



72; 



The passing rate of Italian-speaking students taking elective c 
in the fall was 100 percent, while that of the spring was 72 pen 



The courses including sewing, English electives, cuisine, western 
civilization, childcare, and others. 
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Table 36. 


Significance of the difference between attendance percentages 




of 


program students and the attendance percentage of the 


school . 






Average $chool-Wide Attendance Percentage: 


82:29 








SPANISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS. 






GRADE 


N 


r€AN STANDARD PERCENTAGE 
PERCENTAGE DEVIATION \ DIFFERENCE 




P ' 


9-12 


87 


91.64 " 7.32 9.35 


11.85 


.001 


9-12 




ITALIAN-SPEAKING STUDENTS 






20 


87.05 > 8.39 -4.76 


5.26 


.001 



r 

* two-tailed test of sign^icance 



• Attendance rat^s of both Spanish- and Italian-speaking students were 
' significantly above the school-wide rate of 82.29 percent. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

In English reading achievement in the fall and spring', Spanish- 
speaking program students met and exceeded the criterion level of one 
objective mastered per month of instruction. Italian-spekking program stu- 
dentrr^also exceeded the program objective in both fall e^i spring semesters. 

In native .language reading, Spanish-speaking T^togram students demon- 
strated statistically and educationally significant gains on Levels 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 Jl^the Prueba de Lectura . Italian-speaking students (tested with 
teacher-made instruments) made gains in Italian reading achievement which 
were also judged to be educationally and statistically significant. 

The overall pass rate in mathematics for Spanish-speaking students 
in the fall was 85 percent. In the spring, the overall pass rate for this 
group was 87 percent. For Italian-speaking students, the overall pass rate 
1n fall mathematics courses was 67 percent. In the spring, the overall pass 
rate was 71 percent. * 

In science, the overall pass ra^e for Spanish-speaking students 
in the fall was 90 percent. The spring overall pass rate for this group 
was 96 percent. The overall pass rate in the fall fgr the three. Italian- 
speaking students enrglled in science courses was 100 percent. In the 
spring, the overall pass rate in science for nine Ital Ian-speaking [students 
was 78 percent. 

In social studies, the overall pass ralte for Spaaish-speaking stu- 
dents was 89 percent in the fall and 92 percent in the spring. For Italian- 
speaking students, the overall pass rate in social studies was 100 percent 
in the fall and 89 percent in the spring. 
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The overall pass rate in nattve language arts for Spanish-speaking 
students in the fall ws 91 percent. The spring overall pass rate for this 
group was 89 percent. The overall pass rate for Italian-speaking students 
was 89 percent in the fall and 91 percent in the spring. 

In business education courses taught in English, the overall pass 
rate for Spanish-speaking students was 95 percent In the fall and 88 percent 
in the spring. For the two Italian-sp€ak<{)g students enrolled in business 
education courses the overall pass rate was 50 percent in the fall. Neither 
student passed in the spring. 

The overall pass rate in vocational education courses taught in 
tnglish for the five Spanish-speaking students enrolled in the fall was 100 
percent. For the nine students enrolled in these courses in the spring, the 
overall 'pass rate was again 100 percent. The overall pass rate for the seven 
Italian-speaking students enrolled in these courses was 86 percent in the 
fall and 80 percent in the spring (five students). 

The overall pass rate for Spanish-speaking students in elective 
courses was 88 percent in the fall and 94 percent in th^ spring. For the 
eight Italian-speaking students enrolled in these courses in the fall, the 
overall pass rate was 100 percent. In the /Spring, the overall pass rate 
for 18 Italian-speaking students in elective^ courses was 72 percent. 

The attendance rates of both Spanish- iwd Italian-speaking students 
were significantly higher than the .school -wide attendance rate. 
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^11. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The«-Grover Clev^and Bilingual Program, in its second year of funding, 
continues to grow and improve trT order to provide bilingual instruction to 
limited English profictew Italian- and Spanish-speaking'students, 

Ourtng tife three site visits by the evaluator, key personnel were 
interviewed, including the project coordinator and director, the principal, 
and many teachers and guidance counselors both in the bili^ngual program and ^ 
out. The overwhelming impression of the evaluator conc^ing the bilingual 
program was tli^t it is strongly supported by the entire school and is staffed 
by highly dedicated and qiiatified personnel* ^ 

Some of the major achievements of the bilingual program for the 
1980-81 academic year were : 

1. y^&velopment of curriculum materials for math and social 
^studies both in Italian and Spanish; 

2. expansion of bilingual materials and resources for the school 
and_ program resource^enter; 

3. coordination and development of a career and vocational coun- 
seling program; 

4. attendance at major bilingual education conferences by staff; 

5. encourag^oeiit of parent participation by sponsoring the 
International Festival where over 1,000 parents and community 
leaders attended; 

6. coordination of a fund raising drive by school and parents to 
help' the Italian earthquake victims; 

7. articulation of an outstanding extracurricular activities program 
for program students; 

8* development of a strong tuto^Ha^l^rogr 

* 
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9. a pattern of solid achievement in growth in English and native 
language reading, high passing rates in content area and elective 
courses. 

As a result of program efforts, students have evidently excelled 
by: winning numerous awards in city-wide cdhipetitions ; having a lower 
drop-out rate and higher attendance rate than the rest of the school; 
having a disproportionately high number of students on the honor roll 
dnu InuuCtcu into the honor society. In addition, of the eight students 
graduating this year, all are going on to cpllege. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is evident that the program has made gre,at strides in encouraging 
active parental participation. It has met some success, but continues to 
experience the problem of the lack of full and regular participation by- 
parents. It is suggested that the bilingual staff persevere in involving 
parents in school functions, and also increase contact, with parents through 
more home visits and telephone calls not only to resolve problems of students 
but to encourage parents to attend P.T.A. and Parent Advisory Meetings as 
wen. 

The school provides advanced'-pla.cejnent in the upper level Spanish 
courses, but there is no provision for the Italian students to receive some 
sort of college credit which would be a strong incentive for attending college 
after graduation. Although there is no jdvanced placement in Italian, there 
are colleges and universities which offer college credit courses, taught at 
the secondary school. jAdelphi University in Garden City offers such a program 
It is highly recommended that the program staff investigate .this opportunity. 



m • , ... 

The program records of student an*d program achievements' are more 
than adequate. However, itCn^ght be beneficial. to refine the record-keeping 
process sothat the details of program success are not forgotten with time. 
A log might be kept contrasting program students with students in the entire 
school, number of home visits made, n^ of parents cont^ted by ptione, awards 
received by program stude/its with details. This type of data might prove 
valuable for future evaluations, future funding and public relation campaigns 
as well as an effect;ive. means of self-evaluejtion for future program develop- 
ment, • ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

While considering staff, it should be noted that the program should 
continue to look for bil inguaV prof essionals who are certified in the content 
areas, especially in the fields of math and science. 

V Due 1;o the paucity, of material^ in Italian, it strongly urged that 
more communication De^establ ished with other secondary schools in the city 



with- b-i lingual programs in Italian Mch as .New Utrecht High School in 
Brook^yn^ Curriculum and materials can be shared, thus reducing duplication 

' ■ ■ ' 

of efforts. * 

. / In conclusion , it mu^t be 'stated *hat the ffrover Cleveland Bilingual 

. -ft , 

Progrtffn is certainly succeeding. The dedication of the staff has without 

,doubt contributed to making the bilingual program work so well. > 



